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FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER. 

© pgeprirry or Tran Caristian REticron. 
(Continued from page 124.) 

“" Yn recurring to this subject, after a silence of 
ome months, it may be necessary to review 
the ground we have passed over. It has been 
our object to show, that the time claimed for the 
origin of Christianity, by the Christian world, 





Yo the era commonly assigned to its mse} that 
the place of its origin has also been misstated 
—that it sprung rot from Judea, but was first 
promulgated by thé monks of Alexandria, who 
derived its materials from remote and various 
sources—principally, however from India; that 
there is no sufficient evidence to prove that 
such a >érson as the supposed founder of the 
Christian Religion é¢ver existed, but on the 
contrary that there is every good reason for be- 


of the Alexandrians, but late in life he again 
relapsed into heathenism. As a credible histo- 
rian, his claims to our attention are beneath 
criticism: ‘The following is a specimen’ of his 
manner of reasoning on the evidences of Chris- 
tianity . 

“ ] find no other means to prove myself to be 
impudent with suecess, and happily a fool, than 
by my contempt of shame; as for instance,—I 
maintain that the Son ef God was born: why 
am } not ashamed of ‘maintaining such a things 
Why! but because‘it is itself a shameful thing. 
i maintain that the Son of God died: well, that 
is wholly credible, because it is monstrously 
absurd. I maintain that efter having been 
buried, he rose again: and that I take to be 
absolutely true, because it is manifestly impos- 
sible.” 


We pass on to the Fathers of the third cena- 


lieving, that he is strictly an éclectic-character,|tury- And first of 


or hero of the imagination, nade up from the 


Oricen. Origen is confessedly the mort 


more Striking characteristics assigned to several eminent, for learning and piety, of the carly 


fathers. Like Turtullian he was born a heathen, 


phus,. Tacitus, Sutencus, Pliny and others |4nd died one. Early in life he became ® prow 


commonly relied upon as proving the existenc 


elyte of the Alexandrian sect, and so far did his 


of Christ, is entirely indefensible, and proves}zeal carry him, that he “ became an eunuch for 
nothing to the point; that the argument of mar-|the kin sdom of heaveo’s rake.” He flourished 
tyrdom is fallacious, and its premises, for the about A. D. 230. His writings are numeroue, 
most part, untrue; and finally, that the testi- but none of them are important to our present 
mény of those writers commonly called the|enquiry, save his reply to Celsus, This work 
Fathers of the Church, relative to any histori-|was composed more than sixty years afier the 
cal fact, cannot be relied upen, as they were, death of Celsus, and long after the work it ef- 


with a few solitary exceptions, men too ignorant 


fected to answer had been suppressed. We 


to give unexceptionable testimony, of too much|cannot therefore rely upon his assertior, that 
given tolying to be believed. ‘This part of our|Celsus, a heathen, admitted that Christians 


task we left uncompleted, and we now return |; 


oscess¢d the power of working miracles.— 


to it. Throughout his replies, however, whether to 

OLemens AfiixaNprinvs. Flourished tibout {objections real or invented, there can be traced 
A. D.°195. According to Evsebius was origi- indubitable evidence of the Pagan origin of 
nally'# heathen, Succeeded Pantanus as pres-| Christianity. For instarice, he attempts to_re- 
ident of the university of Alexandria. His|fute the assertion, thus early tendercd, that 
evidence is unimportant, further than it testifies|Judaism, Christianity and Heathenism are not 
that the four gospels, in his day, received thejone and the same} he admits that idolatrous 
countenance of the Alexandrine monks—and |forms of worship were common in the Christian 
this, when we are able to hear but little of them|Church, and reproaches Celsus for censuring 
elsewhere. His works are extensive,and his|Christians for these practices, while he himself 
authority much less exceptionable ‘than that of|believed in the efficacy of them; and asserts 


most of the fathers. t 


hat* the name J.E.S.U.S.has such power. over 


Turtounuian. Presbyter of the church of|demons, that some times it has proved offectual, 
Carthage, in Africa, Flourished about “A. D.|though pronounced by very wicked people.” 








200, Originally a heathen, fie: afterwards be-!He also shows, very conclusively, that there 
came a Christian, ora followet Of the doetrines;has erer been e large portion ef Christendom 
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whe have not believed in the divine drigin of| 
‘the prevailing system. “A vast number of 
persons,” says he, “ who have left those horrid 
debaucheries in which they formerly wallowed, 
and have professed to embrace the Christian 
religion, shall receive a bright and massy crown 
when this frail and short life is ended, though 
they don’t stand to examine the grounds on 
which their faith is built, nor defer their con- 
version till they have a fair‘opportunity and 
capacity toapply themselves to learned studies. 
And since our adversaries are continuallu mak- 
ing such a stir about our taking things on trust, 
} answer, that we, who see plainly and have 
found the vast advantage that the common peo- 
ple do manifestly and frequently reap thereby 
I say we, who are so well advised of these 
thingr, do professedly teach men to believe 
without @ severe examination.” PHILO. 
—ipe— 
FOR THE WESTERN EXAMINER’ 
THE HARROW No. 2. 


“T will harrow the Valley after thee. 
JOB 39, 10. 


The Observer.—This paper, for a short time 


.val of several missionary brethren among we, 
(among whose names we perceive that of the 
Rev. Mr. Wisner. Query—lIs this the Rev. 
gentlemen who wrote the Tract,“Don’t unchain 
the Tyger?”) the Obsevrer of the 5th inst. 
holds the following language. 

«If ever there was a time for firm hearts,and 
strong faith, and holy courage on the part of 
Christians in St. Louis, that time is now. The 
enemy is come upon us ‘in great wrath.’ Pope- 
ry and Infidelity are uniting their forces, and 
are becoming soto ay ad mad against the 
saints of the most high Ne 
' Now we entirely agree with the Editor, that« 
there is much need of “strong faith” about these 
times, and that Christians in St. Louis should, 
for their own: sakes, be up and doing, if they 
ever intend or expect to do any thing towards 
refraining the position they occupied a few years 
since; but we protest against the unfairness of 
the writer, in yoking us, without our own con- 
sent, and without the least shadow of sufficient 
reason, with the abetters of Popery, in our la- 
bors—not, however, against the saints of,” but 
“the most High God,”—i. e. the incubus of the . 





suspended, has, we understand, been revived, 
and will soon re-appear. We are glad of this; 
for.we are of opimion that religious papers do 
much good to the cause of truth, by exposing, 
as they necessarily do, the fallacy of a system 
they ostensibly support. ‘There is a certain class 
of society that can only arrive at truth through 
the medium of error; and to such persons pa- 
pers like the Observerand Shepherd are of real 
utility. We therefore wish their continuance; 
for although a large portion of our citizens— 
men who, two years ago, cheerfully supported 
these papers—have recently expressed their | 
written disapprobation of the course pursued by 
them—nay, requested their discontinuance— 
still, we think there are others, not ye sufh- 
ciently enlightened to the beautics of Christian- 
ity,who may be benefitted, by their continuance. 
Moreover, we despise any thing that bears the 
semblance of gag-law, and would exhort our 
contemporaries neither to be intimidated by the 
bullying of a certain enlightened, liberal and 
very order-loviug neighbor,nor the impudent in- 
terference of bretien anxious only for their own 
notoriety. 











human intellect, superstition. We desire no 
such yoke-fellows as the abetters of Popery-- 
more especially as it is principle that we con- 
tend for; our opposition being to the system, 
and not to “the saints.” We defy the Editor of 
the Observer, or any one else, to prove that In- 
fidels have ever been guilty of persecuting, or 
attempting to persecute those who may have 
held opinions opposed to theirs. From what 
source has eminated that torrent of abuse and 
persecution which the Editor himself has ex- 
perienced for the last two years? From Infi- 
dels? Let candor reply. Among his numerous 
enemies—men who would have led him, recent- 
ly, to the whipping-post, for the honest expression 
of his opinions—can he recognize a single indi- 
vidual who could properly be classed with those 
persons commonly stigmatized as Infidels? We 
have good reason for assuring him that the task 
would be difficult. Be a little more candid, 
neighbor,and we’ll agree better. 

We next have a “glimpse of Paradise.” It 


has long been a subject of inquiry among unbe- 


lievers,—Have Christians, really, any well de- 


They have the rieur to publish’ fined ideas of heaven, or not? It would seem 


their opinions on aNy suBsEcT, being responsi-/from the following extract, that that they have 


bie alone for the abuse of the same to the laws 
of their country; and who shall say them nay? 
We believe them individually sincere in their 
professions, and this alone, with the liberal 
minded, should entitle them to a hearing. We 
would say, Gentlemen, go on. 

But ts our harrow. announcing the arri-! 





not—although the writer seems anxious to con- 
vey an impression, that he really believes that 
heaven is somewhere 


“It is a part of the consolation with which he 


(Christ,) comforts them, (his people,) that hea- 
ven is a place, and not a mere state.” 


In other words, that heaven is a real entity, 
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and not a merely supposed condition: which 
state of being, Christians believe can exist, 
independent of locality. This “consolation,” 
however, shows the inefficiency of the evideure 
deduced from Revelation, not only as to the 
whereabout of heaven, but as to its very exist- 
ence also, 

Again: “The earthly Paradise must have 
been a charming spot; but what that to the 
heavenly.” 


And, analogically, just as cifficult.as it is to} 


conceive of this “charming spot,” so is it infi- 
nitely more difficult to conceive of the heavenly. 
Ergo; if it has required mankind four thousand 
years to find out what Moses meant by the Gar- 
den of Eden, what an infinitely greater length 
of time, will it not require to find out any thing 
definite relative to heaven! The Garden of 
Eden, we are informed, was watered by a river 
which sent forth feur branches. Now the 
sources of two of these, the Nile and the Eu- 
phrates, are only three thousand miles apart! 
What accurate knowledge have we not of that 
‘charming ” little “ spot,” the residence of our 
first parents! “ But what thatto the heavenly?” 

The writer also remarks that “heaven is 
gaining in attractions every day.” To some it 


‘may be so, but just as “distance lends enchant- 


ment to the view;” for certainly “heaven” is 
growing more indistinct, as the light of know- 
ledge ovdrspreads the world. 
INQUISITOR. 
—<F— 


To THE EDITORS OF THE WESTERN EXAMINER, 
GENTLEMEN,— Will you please state, in your 
next number, that when I promised a review of 
“Dialogue No. 1,” I had not yet read the arti- 
ele; but that since reading it, I find nothing in 
it worthy of refutation. I would therefore be 
excused from trespassing further upon the read- 

er’s attention, in relation to this matter. 

VOSSIUS. 
N. B.. The Shepherd last week contained no 
original matter. When required, I shall be 

found at my post. V. 


ele 

LORD ERSKINE’S SPEECH IN DEFENCE 
OF PAINE, 

Continued. 
This sentiment, Mr. Burke not only expressed 
in his.place in parliament, where no man can 
-all him to an account; but it has been since, 
repeatedly printed amongst his other valuable 
works. Andhis opinion of both the houses of 
parliament, which Iam about to read to you, 
was originally. published as a pampblet, and 


hominem, or ed invidiam agninst the autbor, for- 
if did, it could be no defence of Mr. Paine, 
But I use them as high authority, the work 
[Mz. Burke’s thorghts on the cause of the pres- 
ent discontent, published in 1776) having been 
the just foundation of substantial and lasting 
reputation. Would to God that any part ef it 
were capable of being dewied or doubted. 

‘Against the being of parliament, I am satis- 
fied no designs have ever been entertained 
since the revolution. Every one must perceive 
that itis strongly ike interest of the court to 
have somesecond cause interposed between the 
‘ministers and the people. The gentlemen of 
the House of Commons have an interest equal- 
ly strong, in sustaining the part of that inter- 
mediate causo. However they may hire out 
the ususruet of their voices,they never will part 
with the fee and inheritance. Accordingly 
those who have been of the most known devo- 
tion to the will and pleasure of a court, have 
at the same time been most forward in affécting 
an high authority in the House of Commons. 
When they knew who were to use that author- 
ity, & how it was to be employed, they thought 
it never could be carried too far. It must be al- 
ways the wish of an unconstitutional statesman, 
that an House of Commons. who are entirely 
dependant upon him, should have every right 
of the people dependant on their pleasure. For 
it was discovered that the forms of a free and 
the ends of an arbitrary government, were 
things not altogether incompatable. 

‘The power of the crown almost dead and 
rotten as prerogative, has grown up a new,with 
much more strength, and far less odium, under 
the name of influence. An influence which ope- 
rates without noise and violence; which con- 
verts the very antagonist into the instrument of 
power; which contains in itself a perpetual 
principle of growth and renovation; and which 
the distresses and the prosperity of the country 
equally tend to augment, was an admirable 
substitute for a prerogative, that being only 
the offspring of antiquated prejudices, had 
moulded in its original stamina irresistible prin- 
ciples of decay and dissolution. The ignorance 
of the people is a bottom but for a tempory sys- 
tem; but the interest of aciive men in the state 
is a foundation perpetual and infallible.’ 

Mr. Burke therefore, in page 66, speaking of 
the same court party, says: 

‘Parliament was indeed the great object of 
all these politics, the end at which they aimed, 
as well as the instrument by which they were 
to operate.’ 

And pursuing the subject ia page 70, pro- 








applied to the abuses of these high assemblies. 





Ide not use them ad argumenta ad'ceeds as follows: 
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‘Fheyv who will not conform ‘their conduct to|dissolved, instead of strenthening and compact- 
ihe public good, and cannot support it by the|ing the general frame of government.’ 








prerogative of the crown, have adopted a new 
plan. They have totally abandoned the 7 
tered and old fashioned fortress of prerogative, | 
and :nade a lodgment in the strong hold of par-) 
liament itself. If they have any evil design to) 


which there is no ordinary legal power commen- | 


I wish it was possible to read the whole of 
this most important volume—but the consee¢ 


quences of these truths contained in it were all 


eloquently summed up by the author in his 


speech upon the reform of the household. 


‘But what I confess was uppermost with me, 


surate, they bringinto parliament. There the| what I bent the whole course of my. mind to, 
whole is executad from the beginning to the end. ‘was the reduction of that corrupt influence 
And the power of obtaining their object abso-|which is itself the perennial spring of ‘all pro- 
lute; and the safety in the proceeding pertect;|digality and disorder; which load us more than 
no rules to confine nor after reckening to terri-| millions of debt; which takes away vigour from 
ty. For parliament cannot with any propriety jour arms, wisdom ,from our councils, and every 
punish others for things in which they them- shadow of authority and credit from the most 
selves have been accomplices. venerable parts of our constitution.” 

‘Thus its control upon the executory power} The same important truths were held out to 
is lost; because it is made to partake in every |the whole public, upon a still later occasion, by 
considerable act of goverment, and impeach-|the person now at the head of his majesty’s 
ment, that great guardian of the purity of the! council, and so high (as it appears) in the con- 


constitution, is in danger of being lost even to! 
the idea of it. 

*Uitu this time, the opinion of the people. 
through the power of an assembly, still in some 
sort popular, led to the greatest honours an: 
emolumentsin the giftofthe crown. Now th 
principle is reversed; and the favour of th 
court is the only sure way of obtaining and ho! 
ding there honours which ought to be in the 
disposal of the people.” 

Mr. Burke, in page two, observes with great 
truth, that the mischiefs he complained of, did 
not at all arise from the monarchy, but from the 
parliament, and that it was the duty of the 
people tolook to it. He says, ‘the distempers| 
ofmonarchy were the great subjects of appre-| 
hension and redress, in the last century ; in this, | 
the distempers of parliament.’ 

Not the distempers of parliament in this year 
or the last, but in this century, i. e. ifs settled 
habitual distemper. ‘It is not in parliament a- 
lone that the remedy for parliametitary disor- 
ders can be completed; and hardly indeed can it 
begin there. Untill a confidence in govern- 
roent is re-established, the people ought to be 
excited toa more strictand detailed attention; 
to the conduct of their representatives. Stan- 
dards for judging more systematically upon their 
conduct, ought to be settled in the meetings of 
counties and corporations,and frequent and cor- 
rect lists of the voters in all important questions 
ought to be procured, 

‘By such means something may be done,since 
it may appear who those are,thatby an indis- 
eritinate support of al! administrations, have 
totally banished all integrity and confidence 
odtot public procecdings; have confounded mel 
lest men with the worst; and weakened and 








fidence of the nation. He, not in the abstract 


like the author before you, but upon the spur 


of the occasion, and in the teeth of what had 
been just declared in the House of Com- 
mons, came to, and acted upon resolutions which 
are contained in this book. (Mr. Erskine took 
up a book.) Resolutions pointed to the _ purifi- 
cation of a parliament, dangerously corrupted 
into the very state described by Mr. Paine. Re- 
member here too, that [ impute no censure to 
Mr. Pitt. It was the most brilliant passage im 
his life, and I should have thought his life a 
Letter one, if he had continued uniform in the 
support of opinions, which it is said he has not 
changed, and which certainly have had nothing 
tochange them. But at all events, Ihave a 
right to make use of the authority of his splen- 
did talents and situation, not merely to protect 
the defendant, but the public, and to resist the 
precedent, that ene man may do in England 
with approbation and glory, what shall conduct 
another man toa pillory or a prison. 

It was the abuses pointed out by the maa 
betore you, that ledthat right honorable gen- 
tleman to associate with many others of bigh 
rank, under the banners of the Duke of Ricb- 
mond, whose name stands at the héead* of the 
list, and to pass various public resolutions, con- 
cerning the absolute necessity. of purifying the. 
House of Commons; and we collect the plan 
from a preamble entered in the book. ‘Where- 
as the life, liberty and property of every man is 
or may be affected by the law of the land in 
which he lives, and every man is bound to pay 
obedience to the same. 

And whereas, by the constitution of thie 
kingdom, the right of making laws is vested in 
three estates, of King, lords, and commons, in 
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parligment assembled, and the consent of all Paine be held out to the contempt of the public, 
the threefsaid estates, comprehending the whole upon the score of his observations on parlia- 
community, is necessaty to make laws to bind) ment, while others are enjoying all the sweets 
the whole community. And whereas the House | which attend a supposed attachment to their 
of Commons represents all the commons of the|country, who have said the same things, and 
realm, and he consent of the House of Com-|reduced their opinions to practice. 
mons binds the consent of all the commons of| But now every man is to be cried down for 
the realm, and in all cases on which the legisla-|such opinions. I observed that my learned 
ture is competent to decide. friend significantly raised his voice in naming 

‘And whereas no man is, or can be actually} Mr. Horne Tooke, as if to connect him with 
represented who hath not a vote in the election | Paine, or Paine with him. Thisis exactly the 
of his representative. lsame cause of justice; for after all he said 

‘And whereas it is the right of every common-|aothing of Mr Tooke. What could he have 
er of No. XXIII. Vol. I. this realm (infants, |said, but that he was a subscriber with the great 
persons of insane mind, and crimina!s incapaci-| names, I have read in these proceedings which 
tated by law, only excepted) to have a vote in they have thought fit to desert. 





the election ef the representative, who is to 
give his consent to the making of !aws by which 
he is tobe bound. 

‘And whereas the number of persons who are 
suffered to vote for electing the members of the 
House of Commons, do not at this timé amount 
to one sixth part of the whole commons of this 


(Concluded next week.) 





YOR THE WESTHEN EXAMIVER. 
OSSIAN’S ADDRESS TO THE sux. 
O thou that roll’st above, round as the shield 


| My fathers bore upon th’ embattled field, 
| Whence are thy beams, thou everlasting light, 





realm, whereby far the greater part of the said | Before whose face, dissolve the shades of night? 


commons are deprived of their right to elect! A® tov in awful beauty dost appear, 


The stars retiring, shrink; abash’d with fear 


their representatives; and the consent of the |-1y,. cold pale moon rolls down a darkened eleed, 


majority of the whole community to the passing 
of laws, is given by persons whom they have not 
delegated for such purposes; and the majority | 
of the said community, and to which the said) 
majority have not in fact consented by them-| 
selves or by their representatives. 

‘And whereas the state of election of meu-| 
bers of the House of Commone, hath in process | 
of time so grossly deviated from ite simple aad 
natural principle ef representation and equali- 
ty, and that in several! places, the members are 
returned by the property of one man; that: the | 
smallest boroughs send as many members as 
the largest counties, and that a majority of the 
representatives of the whole nation are chosen 
by a number of votes not exceeding twelve 
thousand.” 

These with many others, were published,not 
as abstract, speculative writings, but within a 
few daysafter the House of Commons had de- 
clared that no such rights existed, and that no) 
alteration was necessary in the representation. 
It was then that they met at the thatched-houge, 
and published their opinions and resolutions to 
the country at large.—Were any of them pros- 
écuted for these proceedings? Certainly not, 
(for they were legal proceedings.) But I desire 
youas men of honour and truth, te compare 
al] this with Mr. Paine’s expressionjef minister’s 


Shorn of her beams, into the western dood ! 


O sun at thy approach the waves retire 
In wild dismay, and own thee, heavenly sire} 
‘Chey hear the sounding of thy charriot race, 
And shriuk in awe from thy resplendant face! 
Thy light is terrible, O heavenly Sun! 
For ever young, thy race is just begun! 
Dreadful thy light, when, from the realms of air, 
‘Thou see’s ensanguined fields of slaughter near. 


When through the opening clouds, thou showest thy 
form, 
To some lone hunter, shivering in the storm; 
Ae neath some rugged rock he sits reclin’d, 
Usnoumbered raptures throng his grateful mind! 
Bright on hie hoary locks, the dew drops show, 
Aud life’s warm fame again begins to glow! 
And down the streamy vale, with livelier pace, 
Je secs the wild deer throng the devious race, 


How long, O sun, shall the red battle field 
Behold thee roll through heaven thy bloody shield? 
Alas, how oft, beforethy dazzling face, 

1 see the darkling ghost of heroes pass! 


But why these words of sorrow? does the Sua, 
Majestic marching in his splendor mourn? 
Unstained he moves, sublime in youthful might, 
With careless rays, rejoicing in his light! 

And single is thy course; for who can be 
Companion fit for thy dread majesty ! 

When whirlwinds sweep the mountain’s lofty brew, 
The tall oaks tumble to the plains below! 

The towering mountain, in a course of years, 

Sinks gradual to the plain, and disappears! 

The boisterous ocean swells upon the Jand, 


But quick retiring leaves the naked strand! 
The full orbed moon rejoices in her beams, 


touching parliament with his opiate wand, and But soon retires in shade, and darkly gleams. 
let equal justice be done—that is all | ask—! But thou with undimed fires dostever more, 
let all be punished, or none————de not let Mr. | Rejoicing in thy course, sublime above: 
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~ Wien angry tempeste blot the face of heaven, 
And zig-zag lightning down the arch is driven! 
when awful thunder flies from pole to pole; 
when heaves the earth, and towering billows roll, 
Still from the clouds thou viewest the scene sublime; 
And laughest at terror, and the march of time! 





But not for me, O Sun! thy smiles appear, 
For cleuds eternal, dark, opake and drear, 
Eclipse. my sight! For in thy glory fame; 
Or in.theeast or west; to me's the same! 
But thou, perhaps art for a season there, 
And yet. mayest yield like me, to ageand care! 
Rejoice then in thy youthful strength, O Sun! 
Agstill sublime thy race thou’rt left to run! 
Roll on thou careless light; for after all 
Our heroes die, thou too perhaps mayest fall. 
Thy darkling hour may sieze thee in thy race 
As struggling through the sky, thou strivest to pase, 
Old age isdark, unlovely, and forlorn, 
Like misty moonbeams, or the face of scorn! 
’T is like the cold moon struggling through tho cloud, 
when murky midnight-mists the wor!d enshroud. 
The north wind whistling sweeps the dreary waste, 


Aad sinks the traveller with his woes oppressed ! 


A. H. M, 


THE FABLE OF THE BEES. 
(From the French of Bayle.) 





In.this island there was.a multitude of Bees 
andas the King’s care was ex'en lei to every- 
thing, he so ordered it that there were avun- 
dance of flowers to nourish them. But in a 
corner of one of his own gardens, theie was a 
particular sort of flowers. which he, forbade the 
Bees to touch; not that those flowers were hurt- 
ful to the Bees, or that the monarch valued 
them more than any of the other flowers, but, 
as I was told, because he wished to try their 
obedience, It happened not long after, that 
come of the Bees furgetting, or not much re- 
garding the order, sucked those flowers. The 
King immediately perceived it, and was so in- 
censed that he resolved to drive all the Dees 
out of the island, and even swore, so great was 
his wrath, that he would not spare one single 
Bee. But some time after, when the heat of 
his indignation was abated, he regretted that 
he had passed so severe a sentence; and feel- 
ing some remains of pity for those poor Bees, 
the monstch, who was goodness and mercy 1t- 
self, devised an expedient to restore them to 
his favour. 

He had an only son whom he loved infinitely 
more than all things in the world, and it was 
his pleasure that this son should be the mediator 
to make peace between him and the Bees- But 
in order that this peace might be made in a 


There was formerly a great and potent King,| manner consistent with the King’s dignity, and 


severeign of one of the islands in the ocean. 
He was unequalled in power by al! other Kings, 
and his subjects were so submirsive to his wi!l, 
that it was the rule of ail their actions. His 
goodness and wisdom were great as his power, 


without wounding his honour and his justice, 
which were involved in maintaining the oath 
that he had sworn, it was necessary this well 
beloved son should bear the punishment due to 
the Bees, and that for this purpose ke should 


and every other periection he possessed in the/become a Bee himself. When this metamor- 


highest degree. This King found tho island 
desert, but he planted it, filled it with inhabi- 
tants and animals of every sort, and directed it 
to be cultivated, so that it produced all necessa 
ries for the sustenance, convenience, and plea- 
suré of the inhabitants. 

Tle sovereign’s palace was the greatest and 
most magnificent that can be imagined, and 
was situated in the middle of the finest gardens 
that were ever seen. This monarch who per- 
fectly understood every thing, formed a plan of 
the finest production of which nature was capa- 
ble, and having given orders that it should be 
executed, this was done on the spot; for such 
was the extent of his power, that all things an- 
imate and inanimate conformed exactly to his 
will, and izamediately submitted to his law.— 
There wero, also. parks, meadows, and woods, 
all admirably fine, and full of all sorts of ani- 
mals, birds, amd insects, that could be desired 
either for use or pleasure. 





phosis took place, the son proceeded in the form 
of a Bee to one of the worst hives in the whole 
island, where he labored to induce the other 
Bees to be more circumspect and more obser- 
vant of the King’s orders; but they laughed 
him to scorn, abused him, and at last stung him 
to death. But what was worse than all, he was 
compelled to bear the whole weight of his 
father’s wrath and indignation, who was resolv- 
ed to revenge the fault of the Bees upon him. 
As soon as this son was dead, he returned to 
his father, and commenced interceding for the 
poor Bees, whose debt he had paid, and for 
whose crime he had suffered; which interces- 
sion he still continues with so much success, 
that the King has shown compassion to several 
of the Bees and agreed to forgive their faults, 
provided that they adhere strictly to his son, as 
many entire bee-hives have already done. 

It doee not appear that these favoured Beos 
make more honey, or are more at ease than the 
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“animated by the Hornets they fal) upon one 
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others. ‘The reason is (as they are taught by find half of the Bees of a hive killed because 
certain Hornets who have introduced them-|they could not understand the Hornets as the 
selves in great numbers into all those hives)|others did. Sometimes too, as those Hornets 
that they will be more sensible of the benefit)engage whole Bee-hives to make war against 
that results to them from it after they are dead. other Bee-hives; so that frequently we see sev- 

These Hornets tell the Bees who are inclin-|era! thousands killed on both sides only for sup- 
ed to listen to them, the whole of this story, be | porting the cause of the Hornets of their owr 
sides a multitude of other circumstances; and |sect against those of others. The Bees also, 

in the several hives both the story and circu:n- | in general, expose themselves very cheerfully 
stances are so varied that some receive it one to this slaughter, on the assurance given them 
way, and others another, and some believe/by all the Hornets that they thereby do great 
nothing at all of the matter. These latter are|service to the King, who will take it well”at 
threatened by the Hornets with very severe | their hands, and admit their buzzing. part. into 
punishment after death; whereas the Bees| his great hal! in preference to those of many 
which follow their advice will be sure to re-|others: for they pretend to k:now the orders 
ceive great rewards. When they are told, that) and will of the King much better than the other 
that it is plain that all Bees on dying, fall to) Bees, because certain Hornets, say they, who 
the ground and rot away either in dust or dirt, | lived several ages before them., heard them from 
they gravely answer, that it is only their bodies|the King’s own lips, and transrnitted them down 
that perish, but that their buzzing part which |to them, partly impressed upo’a wax, and partly, 
is different from their bodies, is to enjoy the! by the reports of their predecessors. f 

rewards or suffer the punishments which they| It ison this foundation tha‘: the Hornets usurp 
have threatened them. For they make them/|so much authority over the Fees throughout the 
believe that when a Bee dies that bas fullowed! whole island (for there are Hfornets which have 
the advice of the Hornets, and given them the / insinuated themselves into almostal! the hives) 
greatest part of his honey, his buzz goes directly land extended their tyranny so far as to render 
to the King’s palace and contributes to fill bis! those poor insects perfectly miserable, They. 
great hall of audience with music, with which forbid them on certain days to suck the flowers, 
they sav that monarch is very much deligited. | which they are permitted to do on others, and 
But the buzzing part of a Bee that-rejects the|likewise prohibit their making wax and honey 
advice of the Hornets, goes after his death to a|on certain other days, because they say, it is the 

great cave under ground, where it is benum-|king’s will and pleasure. 

med with cold, and makes a very disagreeable 
noise in consequence of the infinite torture it 
there suffers. 

'‘) here is a prodigious number of similar chi- 
meras, with which these Hornets are continually |.4s sung by Mr. Hamilton wn the charaeter of Meen- 
filling the heads of the poor Bees; for as they eed in the extravaganza of Moonsnine. 
are excused from working and live on the labor! ‘The Meazles had raged in the Moonlit Hall, 
of the Bees, they have nothing else to do but) And thecats that caught it began to squall, 
to invent something to terrify the Bees and keep | ap ne ee Sg pen Pog bbth and gay, 
them in a state of dependance; in which th Y! And the old dog beheld with a canine pride, 
have succeeded so well, that we see abundance | His beautiful pup, the Terrier’s bride: 
of these pour insects so ful! of apprehension ot | {f you've got the Meazles, alas! suys she 
what may happen to their buzzing part after a9 in very bad company satel 

- . nd she gave the Meazles to Bow-wow. 
death, that they cannot with pleasure cat the Ob! the Meaziesto Bowemew! 
honey they have made, nor doany thing as they 
should for their support. And when any Bees) «1m tired of lapping milk” she cried— 
in contempt of these dogmagz, apply to their ‘And now in a giffy Pll hide, 171! histe; 
work and turn a deaf ear tothe Hornets, they ** Aud ‘Towzer be eure to run @ race, 
, . And get the first to my hiding place.” 
incense the other Bees against them, and GeN-| Away she waddled —The dogs began, 
eraliy kill them, or at least turn them out of) To bark as loud as they ever can! 
their hives as dangerous and seditious Creatures. | And the Terrier how?'d and whin’d an cried, 

It often happens that when the Hornets are |!’ # sad dog without thee my own dear bride; 

° a Who gave the Meazics to Bow-wew 
at variance with one another, all the Bees of a| Die 1, the Vanenten teslbeunasennitit 
hive take part with one side or other, and being 





THE MEAZLES HAD RAGED. 


A PARODY ON THE MISTLETOE Bow. 











; A candle bor which had loag laid hid 
another with eo much fury, that we generally | Was found in the kitchen, thoy raised the lid ; 
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Aw! guawing 2 bone, the pup ro fair, 
As #nog asa bug, in a rog, lay there; 
But sad was her fate, twas not thé Small] Pox 
But the Meazles she had inthecandie box, 
In which, Ocrikey! what a doom 
They were buried, although there was hardly room; 
And such were the Meazles to Bow-wow! 

Oh.’ the Meazles to Bow-wow / 



















Lawyers. —Bless me, cried a stranger, on 
entering a court room, how many lawyers have 
you; how is it possible that half this number can 
find employment? Nothing eo easily concety- 
ed, said a bystander; they Itve by watching 
each other. Iconceive,snys the stranger, how 
the case stands: The catchpolew,atches the cul- 


JUNIUS. 

He sat alone within.a princely chamber, 

Art’e master-pieces decked the walls; and 
ranged, 

At distance due, in ornamental niches, 

Stood busts of Statesmen, Conquerors and 
Poets; 

Each representing, in cold majesty, 

The lofty intellect, but-not the passions, 

}Of the Great Dead. His face resembled theirs, 

His broad, infurrowed forehead, his calm eye, 

His settled features, stern, and proudly cold, 

Were statue-like. A page lay spread. before 
him, 

Whereon he traced, from time to time, harsh 








prit, the attorney the catchpole, the counsellor 
the attorney, and solicitor the counsellor. You 
put me in mind, says the bystander, ofa fable} 
i read when I was at school, which was this: | 

A grasshopper, wet with dew, was merrily; 
singing under a leaf; whangam,that eats grass-| 
hoppers. was etretching forth to devour it; a 
























snake, that eats whangams, lay coiled up, rea- | 
dy to fasten upon the whangam: the hawk, | 
that eats snakes, had just stooped trom avove| 
to seize the snake; ail equally intent upon| 
heir prey, and unmindful of their danger. | 
Juct at thesame moment, the whangam eat the| 
srasshopper, the snake eat the whangam, the| 
hawkeat the shake; when soaring from on high, 
a vulture gobbled up the grasshopper, whang- 
am and all. 





A CURE FOR DEAFNESS. 


When the late Rev. Mr. A. was considera- 
bly advanced in life being in Edinburgh, at the 
General Assembly, he took the opportunity of 
consulting the late Dr. Cullis for an occasional 
deafness which troub!ed him. The doctor hav- 
ing made the necessary inquirics,and duly con- 
sidered the case, wrote a prescription which he| 
gave Mr. A. , who, in return tendered a fee. | 
“I thank you, sir,” said Dr. C., “but I have long} 
made it a rule never to accept a fee for advice 
to a clergyman—he cannot afford it sir.” “Per- 
haps there are many who cannot,” said Mr. — 
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words— 
Sarcasms bitter—eloquence divine !— 
Reasoning acute, and wit, which lightning-like, 
Shivered whate’er it struck—yet still, his fea- 
tures 


Remained, as marble, fixed and passionless. 

And who was hef “Iwas one whose words 
went forth 

And shook the earth until her Autocrats 

Shrank at mere mention of his awful name. 

Like John’s, his voice was the veice of one 

Crying amid the wilderness—prepare 


|The way for Freedom! thus this man became 


To Liberty, what Bacon was to science; 
But greater far than Bacon—he disclaimed 
The rich man’s bribe—-the mul titude’s applauee ; 
Fame’s proffered laurel crown seduced him not; 
He dared to pass them by, and die unknown. 
His secret perished with him; and no hand 
Hath raised the close-drawn veil, wherewith, 
like Nature 


\JUNiUS is shrouded! 





A LEARNED CHARACTER. 


“Give me Venice Preserved,” said a gentle- 
an, going into a store ofa celebrated book- 
eller. ‘We don’t sell preserves,” said an sp- 


|prentice, newly imported from the country, “but 
|you will get them next door, at Mr. Brown’s, 
ithe chemist.”—Signs of the Times 


















“but Ican; for my living is good and I have no} 
family.” What! are you a batchelor?” cried 

Dr. C. “Iam,” replied Mr. A . Now, why | 
did you not tell me so at first? It would have! 
saved a deal of trouble, said the facetious doc- 
tor. “Destroy the prescription I have given 
you. Go home and get married as fast as pos-| 
sible; and I hazerd my reputation that in a! 
menth after, yeu shal] hear on the deafest side 

of Your heed,” 
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